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tremendously important: this matters'. How or why God knows.
You have no notion, I expect, that anything is wrong. However
it happens.
Excuse the typing. A new typewriter, to me; and me set to
use it a bit, to get my hand in. I'm just dreaming along on it by
touch.
Back to No Love. Roger is better than Benedick: at least I
think so. Do not ask me to qualify every phrase in this letter
by 'I think so*. I do. Simon was very real as a boy (incidentally
your children are all good) but he was faint towards the end.
Did you get exasperated with the bunch of them? I did, rather.
They seemed to lose their way in life, and to stray a bit aimlessly.
Of course that is real too: but an author's characters should be
better than life, or it's hardly worth our mind's while to invent
them. If all we did was to invent people who were passably real,
it would be easier and more realistic yet to go and procreate real
children on any woman. Notice that 'we': I talk of myself
as an author!
Wherefore I did grow angry with Simon, and Cynthia (she is
a bit of a ghost all the time) and Benedick, after the elders were
dead. You see, the elders were the better drawn, and the riper
people. Your young ones never got grown up at all: only the
shine of youth seemed to rub off.
Last book of yours I read left me with an abiding sense of a
low country: fennish or next door to fens: water and willows or
poplars, and an air that was moist. In this book there is no land-
scape at all: or only one old tree arching over the sleeping kids
on the shore. Otherwise a void in which these astonishingly real
people gyrate and hover. London does not appear, nor the bom-
bardment, convincingly. The people, Benedick and Cynthia, are
alive in it* They wake up astonishingly, during that London leave.
It is their final kick before they die on you: but London remains
only a back-curtain. I suspect you meant this too. One is always
pulling up at some astounding simple line or move on your
part, and saying 'Is this the simplicity of a child or of someone
so grown up that he can be childish?' There is a feeling as of
superb skill and deliberation about the progress of your novel
This limpidity is too good to be true, It is not Defoe, but Swift